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Educators have identified teacher inservice training as 
one of their role expectancies for school psychologists • The 
question that naturally arises is: "On what meaningful topics 
aire school psychologists and other special personnel really 
qualified to provide^ inservice tr,aining.for eduoatprs?" It 

was a question such as this that faced the pupil personnel 

/- 

staff in Iowa City about three years ago when they recerj^ a - 

,\ ' ^ ' x_ ^ 

™ federal grant with which to "develbp teacher inservice materials. 

After a thorough survey, it was decided that there was very 
little visual material available for use. in training teachers 
to apply behavioral principles in theo regular school setting 
as they were interacting vjith the so-called "normal" child. 
Maksen and Madsen of Florida State University have done exten- 
sive teacher/inservice training in this area and have used lim- 
* ited visual materials JLn the. form of videotapes. In the Spring 
of 1971, vith the consultation of Madsen and Madsen^ the Iowa 
City Community Schools began the production of a set of -16mm. 
color films to be used in conjunction with abook written by 
the Madsens and published by Allyn and Bacon, entitled Teaching/ 
Discipline; A Positive Approach" to Educational Planning . 

.While the Madsens are known as behavic^ modifiers^ their 
■approach differs somewhat from other behavior modification 
proponents. One of their strong thrusts is em emphasis on the ' 
dichotomy between values and techniques. During w&rkshops con- 



ducted by the Madsens, the participants spend time analyzing, 
the social and academic values that they individually want, to 
teach. After the educator had stated in behavioral terms the 
value to be taught, he or she is shown how to apply the behav- 
ioral technique. This is presented visually in the form of the 
Values-Techniques Dichotomy Chart (Figure 1)* The values, pos- 
itive or negative, are identified; then the behavioral tech- 
niques of pinpointixA: / * ding, consequating, and evaluating 
are contrasted wix^h xiuir tch^. iox al techniques, which are non- 
observable, non-measurable, non-determined, non-explainable> 
As the Madsens themselves put it,^ "When one follows non-behav- 
ioral tec^iniques, he tends to hope a lot." 

The heart of the Madsen observation system is built on the 
two-by-two contingency table-'lFigure 2) . They express the be- 
lief that the teacher has two means of influencing student be- 
havior--approval or disapproval to the student's social or aca-^ 
demic behavior. They use symbols to represent each of these 
catagories — approval to appropriate social behavior, approval to 
appropriate academic behavior, disapproval to inappropriate social 
behavior, and disapproval to, inappropriate academic behavior. A* 
contingent relationship is established, so that if the student be- 
haves appropriately he will receive an approval income form and 
if he behaves inappropriately he will receive a disapproval in 
some form,. In addition, the Madsens have identified mistakes of - 
reinforcement in each one of these categories and indicate them 
by the same symbols circled. 

When asked, over 99% of ,5,686 ^educators indicated to the 
Madsens their strong conviction that teacheis should encourage 
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a positive classroom environment. Ninty-seven percent (97%) 
of them agreed that a strong, indicator of a positive class-* 
room environment would be that more approving than disapproving 
statements were made by the teacher. In abtual practifce, how- 
ever, when trained observers went into classrooms, it was re- 
ported, that 95% of 2^574 teachers dispensed more disapproval 
than approval ^6r academic behavior* To facilitate the col- 
lection of such/ data on teacher interaction, the Madsens de~ 

4 

veloped several relatively easy-^to-use observation forms. If 
only the on~task/of f--task behavior of an individual student is 

to be observed, Student Observation Form,JC is used (Figure 3) 

/ 

This form is set up for the observe-recording intervals, and 



Tn each record interval there ..are sy^ols to be marked — such 



as the plus sign {+)*for student c5ji--ta^|< behavior, "N" for 
noise ^bff- task, "M" for motor off-'tasl^, and. "O" fpr^ passive 
off-task. If the teacher *s comment and its effect on the 
6n-task/of f-"task behavior of the enrire class are to be ob- 
served/ then the "Group On-tcisk/ Off-task Teacher Response 
Form H (Figure 4) is the one that's used, The symbols repre- 
sent the eight categories ot teacher-responses: As for ap- 
proval-social, approval of .appropriate social behavior; Aa 
for approval of appropriate academic behavior; Ds "for disap- 
proval of inappropriate social behavior; and Da for disapproval 

of inappropriate academic behavibr, and the same symbollj circled 

• . / 1 

to /Stand for mistakes of reinforcement. In addition,, ii> ea,ch 

interval there is space for recording the total number of 
students off~task during the pieceeding observ'ati^on interval. 



The fact that the Madsens advocate giving some disapproval, 

* *" * 

roughly a 4-to-l ratio of approval to disapproval, makes this 

T 

approach more attractive to teachers. 

To provide a knowledge base for teacher-observational 
skills, the Iowa City School District has produced a set of 
six (6) films which will be available early in the 1975 cal- 



endar year (Figure 5) . The first film, entitled "Desire 
Versus Behavior", is approximately 30 minutes^ in length. In 
this film Dr. "s Charles and Clifford Madsen discuss the dis- 
parity between one's belief (believing one should be positive 
in a^ classroom) versus one's behavior (what one actually does 
as, far as the dispensing of approvals and disapprovals). The 
second film, "Values Versus Techniques," is approximately 40 
-'minutes in length. In this film" a clas.srobm" 4cene is used / 
to illustrate behavioral techniques once a value has been 

7 ^' 

determined by the educator. The third film, "ConSequences o| 
Behavior, 4s approximately 60 minutes in 'length. In it are 
shown examples of^approvals and disapprovals used by educators 
and an explanation of the two-by-two contingency . table which I 
went Over briefly with you showing how to set up contingent 
relationship between behavior and .its consequences. The fourth 
film, "Approval? Disapproval?!," is approximately 30 minutes in 
length ^nd shows one teacher illustrating , the use of approval ^ 
and disapproval in his interactions on both the prim.ary and 
secondary levels. The fifth film is divided into three parts. 
It is actually three separate films v;hich can be used separately • 
The first part, "Recording. Student Behavior," is about 25 minutes 
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in length and is a very prograironed film teaching the use of 
tbe observation form to record on-task behavior of an indi- 
vidual student/- In thi^film the observer looks, at one stu- 
dent at a >^me, records his behavior, and then is given 
^^edbatK as to what behavior should have been recorded. The 
second film under this section is "Recording Teacher Behavior" 
and is. about .30 minute's in length. This' film teaches the use 
of the form to recford the teacher's social and academic ap- 
provals and disapprovals* The observer observes only 'the 
telacher's behavior and follows' the^ same format: observe, 
record, and recei^je feedback on what should have been recorded. 
This is. another vebry programmed film teaching the observational' 
skill of recording \ only the,<teacher behavior. The 'third film, 
entitled "Recording! Student/Teacher Interaction," is about 40 
minutes in length and teaches the use of j the observation form 
to record both student and teacher interaction simultaneously. 
In tiis film, again vbry programmed) the observer looks at the. 
teacher \and counts Vhe number of students that are off^-task, ' - 
records them^ and receives feedback as to' what should have ^ 
recorded. The sixth filni/ entitled "Chdice of Reinf orcers^ " 



■ \ '1 
is approximately 40 minutes in length-. 



'J 



In this film the 



Drs. Madsen discuss various types of potential reinf orcers , . 
and at the end of the film an "actual token, economy system is 
shown in practice. The teaWer describes how he set up a 
token fe>ysteif: and how it operates. • 

• Today, we are going to give you a brief look at the third 
in this series of films, where the principles of setting up a 
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contrngent relationship between behavior and consequences is 
taught* You'll see examples -of . approvalsr disapprovals, and 
- mistakes of reinforcement* , This, by the way/ is the first 
public showing of this f ijpm* (Film) • 

9 To evaluate the effectiveness ot this technique for in- 

^ I, ' ^ " ' ^ , : 

service jtraining, vv;e used the film content in videotape for-- 

' " ' : ' / \^ s.. 

mat for a couple of years to trr^n educators. The procedures 

which we used and some of the data that V7e collected will be 
*, di^scussed in detail in Seqtiori One* Briefly stated, -(Figure '6) 
'^we provided the. workshop with\,the idea thac we could increase . 

the knowledge base of the teacher^ increase his or her number 

•' ■ K. . - T 

of approvals 'for appropriate studenl;. behavior and decrease/ 
number of disapprovals for inappropriate behavior* In turin/ * 
we investigated th^ effect 'tha/w^hanging the teacher's be- 
havior had upon the students in the form of a decrease in the 
student's off-task behavior and increase in -the students' 
self-esteem and academic achievement* The overall goal was 
to produce a happier learning environment. We have data to 
show what happened as far as each of these categories is 
co^icerned* ' - * ..^ 

^ I refalize that this has been a very r'apid presentation. 

* i . \ ■ 

If you're interested in the. details of the inservice program, 

I'd welcome the opportunity to talk^^^ith you following the 

section meetings* 
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An efficient v;ay to elicit ancS maintaiR improved student 
behavior is through teacher training* if a teaOher can iregu- 
larly app^ly a few ba*sic principles/* a positive classroom cli^ 
ma^e can be establishes, maximizing the chances for academic 
gain and social' growth and iriinimizing tiie chances for behavior 
problems. « It is assumed that ^behavior is learned and can 
therefore be modified by the classrocm teacher ."applying ap-. 
propriate behavioral consequences- In- shortV we feelT^hat 
modifying student beha^/ior is easiest .when teachers are able 
to create a particular classroom environment and to^^pj^ly^ 
the techniques to be described^^^Therefore'r'^he intial job 
for— the^_cons.ultant hoping to' change student behavior is to 
modify teacher behavior. ; , *-V- ' *' ' - 

The' gen^sral model we work from is designed to deal wit:^^ 

^teacher and student behavior in a more pr less stanc^ard 

♦ * 

fclassroom situation. ' It borrows fairly heavily from the work 

' * * . 

of Madsen and Kadsen.^ The mode'l is represented by the stan- 
dard. contingency table pictured in* Figure 1, showing student 
behavior 4 both academic and sociad, and teacher responses to 
the student being either on or off- task. 

"On-task" and "Off-task" must necessarily be defined 
within an appropriate context. On-task q-i: off-task' social 
behavior is dependent upon" the teacher's standards and rules, 
for the classroom, so he or she has much more control here 

' - 14 • ■ 
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than over academic on-task and off-task behavior. For exam- 
ple, calling out an answer might be considered off-task in 
one classrpoin but not in another, depending on the teacher's 
standards • I* , 

So, what occurs is that a child's behavior is on-task 
or off -task, and is followed by the teacher's behavior, or 
response^ of approviil or disapproval. Approvals may be sub- 
tle^ s'^udh as a glance or a slight smile; pr they may be quite 
overt and direct — a hug, or a loud eixclamation of delight. 
Approvals can be intangihle;r— such as a positive remark; or 
tangible — as is the case with tokens, H & M's, and so forth. 

An approval can be th.e c^x^ortunity to do an activity that 

\ - * 

thu. child likes; the po'sVibilities are vast. Likewise, dis- 
approvals may include glances/ snide remarks, physical pun- 
ishment, and so forth. 

According to the modei^, whether or not the student is 
off -task or on- task. is influenced over' time by the teacher •s 
response to the child's ^behavior. Behavior that is approved 
will be repeated or increased, and behavior that is disap- 
proved will be decreased. 

Within each section of the table, teacher responses to 
both academic and^ social child behavior are shown. For ex- 
ample, in the "teacher approval for on-task behavior" segment, 
we see AA for academic approval and AS for social approval and 
similarly, DA and DS in the segment dealing with "teacher dis- 
approval for off- task behavlpi::. 
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pefinitiohs of academic and social behavior are. fairly 
stfai|ght~forward. For most on-task behaviors in the acadeinic 
realm the child gives a correct answer^ (2+2=4)/ while for 
off-task academic*, behavior a wrong .answer is given* Social 
behavior is essentially everything else? that^is, the way the 
child works, the way he approaches a task, or the way he acts 
in general. Essen-^ally we're talking about the work as such 
with the academic category versus the way things are done 

with the social category. . • ' • * 

ft' ^_ 

,^ The' capital letters in the contingency table indicate _ 

that^the action by the teacher ii correct': providing approval 

for on-task social or academic behavior and disapproval for 

off-task social or academic behavior.. It's the equivalent of ^ 

saying, as Madsen and Madsen do, "If you do good things, *good 

things will happen to you; and if you do bad things, bad things 

will happen to you." 

The lower-case letters in the off-diagonal bojces repre- 

sent reinforcement mistakes: giving approval for off-taisk 

'I 

behavior or disapproval for on-- task behavior. Of course, our 
focus in teacher -^training is to maximize appropriate actions 
by the teachers '^and« to minimize errors in reinforcement. 

Previous research, including our owrj-^^ has demonstrated 
that most teacher behavior towards stucJents can be classified 
as either academic approval {that is, positive reinforcement 
for correct school work) or as social disapproval (punishment 
for rule-- violating .behavior) , Thus, the untrained teacher 
tends to tell the child either that his answer is right or 

17 



that his behavior is bad. 

We haW ail seen children who work fdr attention, re-* 
gai;;dless of the type. What happens so often / then, is that 
the typicjal teacher's behavior suggests to the child that- 
attention is received either for' being smart or for being 
bad, \ The not-too- far- fetched corollary is: not everyone 
can be\ smart, but everyone can be bad. Therefore, in some 

\ .. .... . . ■ ' ' ' 

sense, Iteachers ^typically promote off-task behavior. 

Th'^t is essentially the framework, A isiouple of common 
rules from classroom behavior management loreN^re implied. 
One rule is: , "Catch the child being good?' or ")\ccentuatG 
the positive," In other words, start giving inoreXapproval 
when the child Is on-task. Another rule is: "Ignore bad 
or off-ta(sk behavior, wh^n you can," A more ot less^ arbi- 
trary .goal of four approvals . to one disapproval is. suggested 
by Madsen and Madsen, 

A/picture of the approach we're using' is shown in 
Figur^ 2, Obvi^ous-ly, the wd^'ksho^ mu3t first have an impact 
on the teachers. If .one is succe^ssful, the teachers acquire, 
at a minimum, more knowledge, o.ften measured with a pre-test/ 
post-test criterion. It seems fairly clear from our work and 
the work of others that significant gains in* knowledge occur 
almost, invariably. But that's not the* payoff, V7e want to 
produce' more than mere ability to respond correctly on a * 
knowledge test, ~ , " I ' . 

A major igoal of our workshop is to see in the classroom 
more teacher approval, less teacher^\dis approval, and fewer. 
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errors of reinforcement* Appropriate teacher behavior is 
supposed to have an irapact on -the child, taking the form of 
more on- task berlavior ar/d ultimately resulting, according to 
the , theory, in higher achievement and, hence, enhanced self- 
"esteem and improved sthool attitude; We have attempted to \ 
evaluate the various^steps in this model. of the sequence of 
workshop' delivery, /using the available standard measures at 
some points and a/ some points developing measures of our i 
own^. But, .for the present, let us focus On the step between 
Workshop completion and changed teacher behavior. More spe- • 
cifically, we/want to discuss developing efficient use by 
teachers of /approval . and disapproval. 

In the course of presenting various inservice workshops 
and then/going into the classrooms , to check the effects; it. 
appeared to us that the in-clliss .consultation process was a 
powe^ln changing .teacher. behavior and not just knowledge 
gained from the workshop. So we decided to look at the effect 
on/teacher behavior of giving our workshop both with and with- 
out repeated feedback -to teachers from a visiting ^consultant 
' and to compare those two groups with a control group whose 
teachers had no workshop. 

To test our ability to produce teacher-change, "we se- 
lected an elementary school in a Midwestern college town of 
about 3,000 population. None of as was employed by, the school 
in this town, nor had we been invited. to provide inservice 
.training. It w,as a school in which we had done and continue 
to do various^^icinds of research. The initial attitude of the 



ERIC 
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^teachers was one of not-terribly-'en'thused acquiescence. At 
first, many of them thought we were doing an unannounced ac- 
countability study, and they reacted to that about the way 
you -might imagine. In light of the situation, the results 
we got could likely be replicated in many places — particularly! 
if explicit kinds of reinforcement, such as course credit, I 
were available to the teachers. And obviously it would-be , 

' • ■■■■'/ 

easier if the teachers had formed a desire for the inservice 

, ■ - • • ■ / 

project rather than having it foisted upon them. 

. As it happens, there are five grades in this school, 
with three teachers at each grade. One teacher per grade 
was assigned to each of the three conditions^ with the groups, 
matched on teacher age and years of experience. Teacher^s in 



the first condition received the workshop with repeated fejed- 
back from the consultant. Teachers in the second conditio 



Lon 



received the workshop alone without feedback, and teachers 
in the third condition (control group) received no workshop 
at ail. Weekly half-hour classroom observations by trained 
observers were made of all teachers in all three condit/ions. 



The overall reliability between "observers was iiji the mid .70 's 
for teacher behavior and the .96*s fo^ child behavior/. 

The wrrkshop was of the type often used in behavioral 
inservice training. There were four hours of video /tapes in 
which the Madsen 6t Madsen material was presented, learning' i * 
exercises of various types, and discussions The ^workshop 
was very well-received by participants-. Feedback consisted 
of the teacher consultant going into each classroom and 
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talking with the teacher about the. observations made ih his/. . 

"I . ' ' 

her classroom the previous week. Graphs of the teacher's 

approval/disapproval ratio were shown, suggestions were of- 
fered, -and in general whatever seemed appropriate to encou- 
rage and reinforce that particular teacher was done. 

Probably the most changewoVthy thing that the typical 
untrained teacher does is dispense a great deul of social 
disapproval. Figure 3 presents the percentage of social 
approval given by the three groups. There are five teachers ^ 
for each point, one from each grade level. The weeks of the 
study run along the bottom. The- vertical' dashed line at the 
seventh week is spring vacation; although school was in ses- 
sion for weeks 6 and 8, we didn't observe in the classroom, 
mainly because of the chaos and confusion expected during , • 
these weeks. The first point is the baseline or pre-worksho^ 
point, and "W" indicates t^ie point at which * the^ workshop 
occurred. The five numbered feedback points are the places 
•in the time sequence where t^he wo^^kshop with feedback group- ♦ 
received their feedback visits . 

We note, first, that all of the groups, but especially 
the feedback group, start low. in social approval. At the 
— ^baselioie point'/ no social approval is given by the feedback 
gxoup and only 20% or so is^ given^ by -the. other two groups. 
As was mentioned, this is typical of most cla&srooms we've 
seen. After the workshop is completed the two groups receiving 
the workshop shov; a rise in social approval followed by a drop; 
by the second week it seems pretty difficult to argue that the 
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three groups 'are different. The first feedback visits Pl^ 

occurs betwe'^n the second and third week ^ and' there is a 

marked increase of spcial approval in the feedback group; 

at no point after that is social approval lower than in 

the other , groups. The .feedback gi^oup isr in fact^ the only 

* 

group that ever rises to as much as 50% apptovalr 'i.e.^ weeks 
in' which as much or irjore approval is^iven than disapproval. 

In the vicinity of weeks 3^^ 4, and 5 we see what we 'call 
th6 "spring doldrxams effect/' with what looks like a drop in 
social approval across all three groups as spring^break ap- 
preaches. All groups V however rise after ^^pring break "as 
school again becom'es normalized. ^ \ 

The next graphs (Figures 4,5^6) show, the niairtber of "social 
approvals and disapprovals in another way* For instance^, it. 
can be seen with the control group (Figure 14) that ^ there is a 
great amount of disapproval compared to approval , and the 
workshop only (Figure 5) ,gro,up is discouragingly similar. \ 
Figure 6 shows tKe feedback group ^ and it can be seen that 
approvals become more^ frequent than disapprovals — a kind of 
crossover effect, ^jjhat is observed^ importantly ^ is the re- 
duction in" disapprovals. The rise in_ social- approval- can*"^ 
possibly be produced with the workshop alone ^ but the sopial 
disapprovals decrease, as well. 

Therefore^ it seems a workshop alone is not as effective 
in producing teacher change as a workshop with provision for 

0 

regular feedback and additional information. 
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Xt ijhis point, we don't know exa^ctly what is effective 
about the feedback* Howeverr it is likely ^>^^e^L,a^^co^ 
nation of several things, (1) It may be that having soiiie-*"""'^^-^ 
body consult, reinforce, and give feedback v;orks simply by 
keeping the teachers doing what the virork shop has suggested 
should be done. Over a course, of time the children will re- 
spond positively to the teacher change, producing a situation 
in which the children's new behavior then reinforces the 
teacher. At that point the changes become self -perpetuating . 
and the consultant is not necessary. In a way, we feel that 
in all effective behavior midification projects the kids, mod- 
ify the teachers and the teachers modify the kids. We call 
this the Benign Circle ^ as opposed to the Vicious Circle, 
.(2) Another important feature of feedback may be showing the. 
teachers their own data* In other v/ords, showing them graph- 
ically how they really are handling things and where they're 
making mistakes* We find that teachers are quite surprised 
at how disapproving they are observed to be* (3) It may be 
that an important aspect of giving feedback is its therapeutic 
value; i.e. the teachers express the idea that "It's nice to 
halve somebody come around and show an interest*" (4) Finally ^ 
itjmay be that the person who is providing the feedback simply 
makes the point -that is often made using the teacher's own 
data: that disapprovals are important and they are overwhelm- 
ingly prevalent. If that is v;hat accounts for the change, the 
need for using each teacher's personal data is reduced. The 
point' could be made in the workshop itself with the figures 
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you've just seeil, and that might be enough. 

In any event, there appears to be spmething in the teedj- 
back condition that vorks, and we ^ re* beginning to feel that| 
seeing the. graphs of their own -behavior and realizing the i 
effects of disapprovals have a powerful impact on teachers •! 

Now^ a word about some other effects we've observed. 
As we mentioned previously, our research and the research^bf 
others has . demonstrated that most teacher behavior toward I 



students is classified as academic approval or as social / 

disapproval. Research of various kinds, has also suggested 

I 

that elementary school teachers are more approving toward 
female students and more disapproving toward males It is 
also widely held that ir.ore boys than girls display behavior 
and learning problems. Since the first rules given to the 
teachers in this particular kind of model are "Catch th'e 
child being good" and "Ignore bad^befi^vior / " one might /de- 
velop, as we did, the hypothesis that the" children caught 
being good would 'be girls and that the children ignor^'d 
would be boys. ^ 

. As we look at the initi^al , responses of teachers jto the 
workshop experience we've been, talking about; they dcjf seem 
to doVhat we've hypothesized. That is, after training they 
direct even .more approval to girls and to boys without/ beha- 
vior problems. The disapproval that remains after lihe work- 
shop experience is given selectively to hyperactive for be- 
havior-problem boys. In fact, our studies suggest |that such 
a hyperactive boy may get almost all of t(^fei^dis approvals that 
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even the trained teacher di>spenses. If these data hold up, 
they suggest among other things^ that ow work as consultants 
should include a second stage in'lwhich specific attention is 
given to the kind of child who is left with, the disapprovals. 
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Early in the course of our research, before it became 
evident that we could indeed produce significant increases 
in on-task behavior of students by changing teacher behavior, 
we asked ourselves this question: "If we cannot demonstrate 
any change in 'the classroom by observing the children*, can 

. we at least find out if- the kids noticed that the. teachers ' 
behavior had changed, even if their own had not?" We won- 
dered if our -intervention might affect, the children in. more 

• subtle ways — perhaps in how they saw themselves as students 
and how. they felt about the classroom experience in general. . 

The next^ logical question was: How would we measure 
this? At that point, we decided simply to ask the children 
to respond to a series of direct, yet non- threatening ques- 
tions about the teacher behaviors we were trying to modify 
and -the change in Classroom atmosphere we were attempting 
to produce. Thus, the original goal of the Teacher Approval- 
Disapproval Scale,^ or TADS, was to see if we were getting 
from teacher behavior to child impact (Figure 1) • The test 
was designed to conform with, behavioral princ^Lples and re- 
search findings.. Items were written to tap the child's im- 
pressions of and responses to the amount of teacher approval 
and disapproval displayed . for academic and social behaviors 
by the child and by his classi(iates. 

. r = /> ■ . 
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Here (Figure 2) is how. the TADS relates to the model^ 
described by Prinz and Loney. We have- the various i€em 
classes^ and examples of the type of questions represen- 
tative of each category. Items in the Teacher Approval- 
Teacher Disapproval Classification (Number I) cohcern them- - 
selves with Whether the teacher likes or doesn/t like spec- 
ified student behaviors. Items in the Student Behavior 
Classification (Number II) deal Withl teacher responses to 
academic behavior (the work that is done) or to social be- 
havior (the way the work is done, or the way the student 
acts) . Items in the Student Response Classification (Number 
III) center- around student happiness or unhappiness in the 
classroom. Finally , . items can be classified .(N\amber IV) in r 
terms of whether they focus on the behavior of the Individual ' 
student respondent or of the Clasc as a whole. 

In all, the TADS is a 23-item test presented in* the for- 
mat shown in Figure 3. We chose this format for several rea- 
sons. We ask thfe child to estimate the frequency of teacher . 
behavior, and to assess his own and the class's response. 
This allows more room for variation than simply asking if a 
behavior or a response occurs at all. And asking about be- 
havioral frequency would seem to be a more useful and objective 
way of measuring change than asking about degree of liking or 
happiness on a "very much" to "not very much"'scale* As you 
see, the items are simply stated, easy tp read, and are more 
teacher-centered than child-oriented. For instance, we ask 
the child to tell us l)ow much of the -time the teacher likes 
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or doesn't like the way he or she acts, rather than asking 
"Does the teacher* like you?" or "Do you like yourself?" 

When introducing the TADS ^ia .a classi^oom, we explain to , 
the children that we are interested -'in what really goes on 
in classrooms, and we assure them that their answers are 
confidential. To 'date, we have h^d no difficulty enlisting ^ 
-children's cooperation, and we believe that for the most 
part their answers .are honesjb and representative of their \ . 
observations and feelings. We have been able to get mean- 
ingful data from children as young as first ^jraders, and we ^ - 
have found that kindergarteners understand the questions, 
if not the format. 

After designing the TADS, we addressed ourselves to the 
questions of reliability and validity. Previous research on 
school attitude, indicates that girls have more positive at- 
titudes toward grade school than boys and that younger child- 
ren have more positive attitudes than older children. Figure 
4 shows the disttibution of response to the ^ TADS question "I / 
enjoy being in this class" across five grades for boys^ and 
girls.^ As you see, girls say they enjoy the classroom .exper- 
ience more than boys do, and this difference in enjoyment de- 
clines with age. In this particular example, the girls* level 
of enjoyment drops significantly over the five grades. These 
j3ata were obtained at an Iowa grade school prior to any class- " 
room intervention, and they would seem to be one fairly good 
indication that the item does tap school attitude. 
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Grade I . 



Mean Response my Girls and Boys to the Jtem 
"I Enjoy 'Being in This Class!' 
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Figure 5 shows the distributions of the items "My teacher 
"praises me" and "My teacher punfshes me" across the same sam- 
ple of children. It is known that boys typically receive the 
bulk of - teacher disapproval and punishrjent, especially for 

social behaviors, and that approval, especially academic ap- 

\ • • ■ . " » 

prov^, tends to be given most often to girls. As you sc ^ 

responses on the TADS, are consistent with previous findings. 

We were\ interested.' to see that, for girls, both personal 

\ »*»_ ' !« 

praise ana persbnal punishment decline significantly across age. 

/. Hc^vi^g. established expected differences of this sort 

bet^i/eenv s'exetf' and age ^.evels, we then Thought to establish 

vhethpr' thp *TADS' would discriminate between childre n with 

behavior problems and tho^e Vlihout . The previous ypringr 

as part of' another 'project, we had" asked each of 15 gradfe 

.^school teachers to identify for us five children in their • . 

* •» • 

class,, whom they could ^^ll "hyperactive^ and who displayed 
classroom learning aifd' behavior problems. ' The next- fall we 
aflministered thfe'TADS to" all the. children and found these 
differeriices (Figure €) between teacher-identified hyperactive 
boys and their normoactive mal^- controls." The children were 
in the -next grade by that time, -in different- classrooms with 
different teachers^ than those who first identified them as 
hyperactive, but as you see, eight out of a possible eleven 
personal items discriminate significantly between the two 
groups, while only one of the general classroom items does 
SO. This leads us to bglieve that the TADS is sensitive to 

differences between children, that children with behavior 

1 ' ■ . ' • 
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' TADS Items Which Differentiate Between Teacher-Identified Hyperactive 
Boys (N = 39) anc Their Normoactive Classmates- (N = 91) 
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problems react personally to the classroom environment, and 
that this reaction carries over* from year to^year. 

We have administered the TADS as' a pre- and post-inter- 
vention measure in several school settings, wii^h different 
groups of children, both at the elementary and secondary 
level. We have used it with behavior-disordered adolescents 
who were day-patients at oUr Child. Psychiatry Service, and 
we are using it in a follow-up study of medically-diagnosed 
hyperkinetic children. We have demonstrated that, just as 

0 

the TADS is sensitive to differences between children, it is 
also. responsive .to differences between tekchers and to change 
in teacher. behavior produced by in-service training in behav- 
ioral principles. 

Of course, we are still in the early stages v;ith this 
instrximent; for' instance, we are currently using factor 
analytic techniques to further refine it. Depending on the^e 
developments, practical applications of the scale could in- 
clude its ultimate use in program evaluation, teacher education 
and school attitude research. 

At this stage, we know that with our overall in-service 
training program we can demonstrate changes in teacher be- 
havior, and that 'the behavior of students does change. So 
we don't need the TADS to help get us from teacher behavior 
to child impact in Figure 1. We now feel, however, that the 
TADS does help answe"r several even more crucial questions: 
'e.g., "How do we know that what the classroom observer sees, 
i*.e^ more teacher approval, less teacher disapproval, more 
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s'^tudent on-^takk behavior, etc., is alsa occurring when the 

observer is n|)t in ,the room?" .The prot^em of bjLas being 
introduced by 
tainly a real 



an outsider watching ana recordii|g is cer- 
one in research of this type,, would seem 



logical that :Lf you get changes a measure l^ke the TADS, 
then what an Observer records /n the'^^^way of change in teacher 
behavior is probably happen^^ng at other, nonotiserved times 
as well. Ij/effect, the !fADS offers a second kind^^f class- 

/ / ■ ' - L \ •■" 

room obseirvation, by using the students as observers.; 

AlsOf the TADS aalows you, after having modified teacher 
arid s^^i^ent behavi^, to see. if you have 'don<[ so in a way 
that the children liked, to see whether they had. a positive 
attitude toward the change. We hope that, dilike many school 



attitude measures, the TADS will ultimately 



allow us^ to make 
their impact — 



very explicit suggestions to teachers about 
about what in their teaching behavior is and what isn't 
"coining across" to the children. 

Behavior modification, especially classroom behavior 
^modification^, is being carefully scrutinized these days for^ 
its ethical ramifications. Critics have attacked the. tech- 
nique as repressive and as producing over-confo2nnity • The 
growing humanism behind such criticisms has served to pre- ^ 
vent grim preoccupation with academic performance and beKav- 
ioral control by insisting that attention be! paici, to the 
child's response to his or her educational environment and 
experiences. There comes from this a ratherl compelling 
notion, then, that we should be asking children how they 
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respond to an intervention or a technique, and not just 
watching them work, meanwhile presuming that they like or 
don't like what's going on since we as resfearchers, educators 
or critics know best what's good for classrooms. Thus, in- 
struments like the TADS may have usefulness in and of them- 
selves as an extention of the current trend toward consumerism. 
After ail, it is children who' are the ultimate consumers of- 
the product our educational system offers, and perhaps they 
are also the b,est available source of help as we' evaluate our 
efforts to improve that product. 
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Hyperkinesis in^ the Classroom: . 
If Cerebral Stimulants Are the Last Resort, 
What Wouid Be a First Resort? , 

Since at least 2% of all school-age children are being 
administered Ritalin or Dexedrine as a treatment for the 
Hyperkinetic Syndrome (Sprague &^^Sleator, 1973), a large body 
research has focused on the ef ficacy oiE these drugs as the 
primary treatment.. The results are controversial, but many 
feel that cerebral stimulants should be- prescribed only as 
a last resort. One of the concerns with these drugs as a 
treatment modality for hyperkinetic children is the frequency 
of such side effects as anorexia, insomnia / stomach-ache, 
dizziness, etc. (Grinspoon & Singer, 19 73) , which the 
children are rarely asked about (Loney & Oirdona, 1974) . 
Another concern is the over-simplified view of diagnosis and 
treatment that drug use can perpetuate (Feighner & Feighner, 
1974) , and the fact that with this "keep it simple" attitude 
no' individual or group of individuals has responsibility for 
outcome (Mira & Reece, 1974^ There is also the possibility 
t,hat the use of stimulants du.^ing childhood may lead .to 
growth -suppression (Safer, Allen, & Barr, 1972) or drug 
abuse in later life (Topaz, 1971). In addition, it is pair- 
ticularly disconcerting to realize that no one really knows 
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about the long-term effects of these drugs (Sroufe & Stewart, 
1973) • ' 

, With these concerns . constantly appearing in the liter- 
ature, why are cerebral stimulants still being so frequently 
prescribed? The fact jis that these drugs^ when compared with 
placebos, can produce | improvement in a niunber of the behavioral 
symptoms commonly associated with hyperkinesis (Weiss, Werry, 
Minde, Douglas, & Sykes, 196 8; Knights & Hinton, 1969; Sleator 
& von Neumann, 1974; Sleator, von Neumann, & Sprague, 1974) • 
Attention span, for example, seems to be increased by cerebral 
stimulants (Eisenberg & Conners, 1971), and measurements of 
seat activity are also especially sensitive to medication 

(Christensen, 1973; Christensen & SpragOe, 1973). But, the 

I 

real problem is that|it is impossible to predict with any 

I 

degree of certainty which children will have a favorable 
response to medication (Stableford, Butz, Hasazi, Leitenberg, 
& Peyser, 1974) . Therefore, some children may be started and 
maintained on a drug program when they don't really need one. 
Recerit evidehce using 'periodic placebo trials indicates that 
within two years approximately 25% of the chil(?reu who had 
an initially favorable response to'medication a^-e no longer 
helped by those drugs (Sleator, et al., 1974). 

Since the use of cerebral "stimulants as the sole or 
even primary iong-term treatment for hyperkinesis does not 
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eem to be- supported by evidence (Mira & Reece, 1974) and 
in |fact was never advocated by the experts in the field, 
effective alternates or supplements to drug treatment are 
clearly needed. An important .question is whether a psy- 
chological form of treatment might be a first resort that 
could equal or better the results of stimulant medication. 
To date, only a few studies (Christenseii, 1973; Christensen 
& Sprague, 1973; Stableford, et al., 1974) have, directly 
compared behavior modification with drug therapy. Unfor- 
tunately, this general lack of research makes it hard to 
draw anything but very tenuous conclusions. 

Patterson, Jones, Whittier., and Wright (1965) , Doubros 
and Daniels (1966) , iand others have reported successful use 
of behavior therapy to. improve classroom behavior of indi- 
vidual hyperkinetic children. Poor attending behavior, one 
of the primary symptoms of hyperkinesis , has been shown to 
be amenable to modification by the manipulation of conse- 
qi^ences in the environment (Allen, Henke, Harris, Baer, & 
Reynolds, 1967; Hall, Panyan, Rabon, & Broderi, 1968; Madsen 
Becker, & Thomas, 1968). As Christensen (1973) says: 
^*he practical implications. . .are self- 
evident. They suggest that environmental 
treatment programs can be more effective 
than medication in managing the behavior 
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of children characterized as displaying 
hyperactivity # hyperkinesis # minimal 
brain dysfunction^ e±c» (p» 30) 
H6v;ever^ the usefulness of behavior modification techniqu.es 
in out-patient clinics remains unsubstantiated (O'Leary^ & 
Kent^ 1974). Since most behavibralX research has been ddr^e 
with highly selected populations in artificial settings, 
there is a need for more systematic evaluation of social 
learning procedures before they can be recommended for . 
routine use in clinical settings (Patterson^ 1974) • 

The present article describes one part (classroom 
behavioral management) of a project designed to compare the 
progress of hyperkinetic children treated by means of cere- 
bral stimulants with those managed through behavioral coun- 
seling of parents and teachers • The goal was to increase 
the appropriate behavior of medically diagnosed hyperkinetic 
children in |:he regular classroom^ The treatment was done 
by a teacher consultant using what Caplan (1964) calls 
consultee-centered case constiltation^ ^ 
The major focus is to improve the pro- 
fessiotial functioning of the teacher* 
Changes in particular children are of 
secondary concern; however # it is assumed 
that alleviating teacher difficulties 
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(i.e., lack of understanding, lack" of 
skill, lack of self-confidence, or , 
lack of objectivity) , will result in 
improved behavior of the referred : 
child. (Meyers, 1973, p-. 6) 
The objectives bf the intervention were (a) to rely 
on social reinforcers (approval and disapproval) rather 
than extrinsic or material ones (candy, prizes, money, 
etc.); and (b) to avoid techniques which ^require the 
teacher to record behavior, which rely on electrical 
devices, which remove the child from the regular clasTsroom, 
or which subject him to uncontrolled peer pressures. The 
authors wanted to know if such an approach could be an 
effective firgt, resort treatment for the hyperkinetic child-. 

Method 

Subjects 

All potential Ss were male outpatients seen by the 
Child Psychiatry Service of the University of Iowa College 
of Medicine from October 1973 to May 1974. They "ranged from 
6 to" 12 years in age. Each had average intelligence and 
attended a differe^^t school. To become £s the boys had to 
be diagnosed as having the Hyperkinetic Reaction of Child- 
hood by the Chief- Psychiatrist, a man who has had extensive 
research and clinical^ experience with this type of child. 
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His diagnosis was ,based primarily on parental report of a 
♦ 

long history of hyperactivity, e.g., high activity level, 
impulsivity, short attention span, etc. (Stewart, Pitts, 
Craig, & Dieruf, 1966). The Hyperkinesis Index of the 
Conners* Teacher's Questionnaire (Conliers & Page, 1972), 
shown in Table 1,. was used to verify the diagnoses. • 

Insert Table 1 about here' 

Sprague, Cohen,' and Werry (1973) , using a slightly different 
form of the Conners' scale, state that a score over 14 on 
the Hyperkinesis Index is indicative of the Hyperkinetic^ 
Syndrome. child with a score above this level is consid- 
ered' to be a potential candidate for cerebral stimulants 
(Sleator & von Neumann, 1974) . In the present sample, the 
mean value of the Hyperkinetic Index for all cases was 20.6. 

Only three of the first six cases will be discussed 
.he're. One was not included because his treatment was part 
of a feasibility investigation for the intervention techr 
nique. ^ The second was excluded because his treatment would 
not add any new or revealing data to the present disqussion, 
although he increased his percent of time on- task from 58% 
to 70%. The third was not included because his teacher 
felt, and the pre-intervention (baseline) observation 
confirmed, that the boy was adjusting adequately at school. 
• — ' #/ 
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The mean score on the Conners* Hyperkinesia Index was 22.0 
for'^the three Ss reported^ and 16.6 for the excluded cases. 
Procedure 

Design . A pre-test (classroom observation) , inter- 

• • • » 

vention, post-test (classroom observation) model was used 

for the study. Before.. the initial classroom observation . 

the teacher was asked a series of questions about the S 

and his classmates. On the basis of this interview three 

boys were chosen to be observed along with the hyperkinetic 

target child. These three additional target boys were: 

(1) Cohort / "a boy who is on the^go, excitable, inattentive 

into everything, can't keep his mind on one thing"; 

*(2) Average , "a boy who is typical or average. in terms of 

activity l^vel, achievement, intelligence^-' and peer accep- 

tance"; and\ (3) Model, . "a boy who is bright, cooperative; 

\ — / 

and wel-1 lik^d, by all". Since several children who most 

.closely fit each of these descriptions yere nominated, the 

teachers did not know v;hich specific children were chosen 

to be observed. 

Observation Techniques . * All observations were done In 

•*the S's classroom, on a Friday, by graduate students who 

were- blind to the details of the study. The observers, as 

weir as the general class activities, were the same for 

iDOth the pre- and post-intervention observations. 
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The observation system was adapted from Madsen and 
Madsen (1974)|, and an abbreviated version of the observation 
form appears in Table 2. Each form is 8 lines long, has 32 
intervals / -and takes approximately fifteen minutes to com- 
plete** In every S's class a minimum of five observation- 

Insert Table 2 "about here 

forms was obtained for both the pre- and post- intervention 
observations. This 'yielded at least' 40 intervals for each 
of the four children, and 16D" for the teacher. For the 
purposes of this paper, all data have been prorated to 
these levels. 

The observation sequence used by the observers was as 
follows: observe Child 1 (5 seconds), observe Teacher. (5 
seconds), recqrd both teacher and child behavior (10 seconds); 
observe Child 2 (5 seconds) , observe Teacher (5 seconds) , 
record (10 seconds); etc. All observers were equipped with 
a pocket cassette recorder, earphone (with Y-adapter for 
^^reliability-. checks) , and a programmed tape to guide them 
through the observation form,. * 

On the observation forms, children's behaviors are. 
divided into On- task or 'appropriate, and Off^task or inap- 
propriato. The four symbols at the' top of xch observation 
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behavior. It is defined as behavior -''appropriate to the 
learning situation and classroom rules. The^? three remaining 
codes are for different types of off-task behavior. The N 
is for noise, e.g., talking out or pencil tapping; the M is 
for motor movement, e.g., out of seat'or squirming; and the 
0 is for passive off-task behavior, e.g., daydreaming or 
staring. 

The' otheo: eight codes in the observation boxes are for 
.teacher behaviors. The four in capital letters are for 
appropriate uste of: academic approval ( AA ) , e.g., "That 
answer is correct, Charlie"; social approval (AS), e.g., 
"You're being , such good listeners"; academic disapproval 
•(DA), e.^., "That answer is wrong"; arid social disapproval 
(DS), e.g., "Ellen, be quiet." The four coded with small 
letters are fox: inappropriate use of each of ,the above; 

V 

e.g., aa is for academic approval error (saying, "That 
answer ^is correct, Charlie" when it is actually incorrect).^ 
If none of these teacher behaviors ^occur in a given interval, 
the interval is left blank. For the teachers of the three Ss 
to be discussed, the insari percent of blank intervals was 
77. 80. This is typical for teachers, observed by the inves- 
tigators. 

The authors have conducted reliability tests (total 
number of coded intervals agree/total number of coded intervals 
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agree + total number of coded intervals disagree) with the 

observation system. Average reliability figures of 90.1% 

for child behavior and 74.2% for teacher behavior were obtained. 

Intervention . The consultant had no individual contact 
with the Ss. Since it was the teachers who implemented the 
^.^treatment plan, insuring their cooperation was crucial. 
The teachers v;ere not volunteers, as is the case in many 
studies, and they were not rewarded with money or given' 
course credit for participation. However, the teachers 
were offered both objective, non-threatening feedback about 
their teaching style and a way to manage their class more 
successfully. Both of these proved to be powerful reinforcers. 

In the initial consultation following the pre-inter- 
vention observation, the results of that observation were 
presented and explained to each teacher. The teachers had 
the opportunity to compare the way they wanted to act (in- 
tentions) with the way they were acting (observed behaviors). 
During this first consultation the teachers were not given 
any concrete suggestions, except to practice being more 
positive and to ignore as many minor disruptions as possible. 
This was done mainly to allow them to think about the impli-^ 
cations of the first meeting, and to give them an opportunity" 
\ to implement nev; strategies on their own. 
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The subsequent consultations involved encouraging any 
positive changes in the teacher's behavior and discussing 
c 1 as sro&rr^ management • The general tone ^nd flavor of 
these meetings was much like that described by Madsen, 
Madsen, Saudargas, Hammond, Smith, and Edgar (1970). The. 
techniques ta\aght consisted of, but were nor limit.ed to, / 
elements of praise and ignoring, rules, and^ class struc- 
ture. Of these techniques, the major emphasis v;as on 
praise for appropriate behavior* 

The first goal of treatment was to make teachers 
aware that hyperkinetic children do do good things, and 
that vd^en they do, good things ought to happen to them, 
i.e., the teacher should praise the child's appropriate 
behavior. They were told that with a lack of approval for 
appropriate ben^'ic . , disapproval can serve as a positive 
'reinforcer, and children may actually work to get it* The 
teachers were also warned that when one changes an environ-' 



mental contingency, behavior may get worae^' before it gets 

\ 

better. In additioi;)^ to giving ^ai^fe^ for appropriate be-, 
havior, the teachers Vere ask^^d to limit the number of 
disapprovals (reprimalicis) directed toward the hyperkinetic 



child and the class as a whole, i.e., to ignore some of 
the minor squirming, talking, etc. and use disapprovals 
only for ma jor. violations of rules. They were bold that 

— - \ 
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ignoring would be ineffjective unless there was also approval 
for incompatible (appropriate) behavior • 

Two other techniques were implemented in all the 
classes. First, the teachers were urged to use soft repri- 
mands' (0' Leary, Kaufman, Kass, & Drabman, 1970); second, 
they were helped to establish clear rules and guidelines 
within their classes, e.g., "Quiet talking is permitted", 
"Raise your hand if you want my attention", etc. 

Beyond this, the consultative sessions became very 
-individualized. For example-,- Eroden, Hall, and Mitts 
(1^71) report that self-recording by students is effective 
for increasing attending behavior and decreasing talk-outs.. 
One of the teachers tried this technique and found it to be 
a useful adjunct to the things she was doing. Also, part 
of the consultant's time was spent discussing other appar- 
ently unrelated topics. Teachers have expressed the idea | 
that "It's nice to have somebody come around and show an 
interest", and it may be that these positive feelings 
enhance their (willingness to change their .behavior. 

Most, of the consultation sessions took place after 
school and lasted about an hour. The duration of the total 
intervention period for each case ranged from eight to 
twelve weeks. The number of consultations was flexible, 
with 'a- minimum of three and a maximum of six visits. 
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Results ar>d Discussion — 

I ^ Case 1 . This hyperkinetic child was in. a 4uh grade 

classrobia, with 29 other student s# in a rural Iowa com- 

♦ 

munity. .The school was very traditional, and there were 
not many special or extra services available. The specific 
results of this case can be seen in Figure 1. 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

Initially, the mean on-task level of the four target 
children was quite low. The hyperkinetic target child, 
even though he had the lowest on-task levei in the class, 
doesn't appear to be very different from his classmates. 
However, in this case reporting child behavior only as the 
percent of time on-task is misleading. Even though the 
children's levels of off-task behavior were approximately 
equal, there were distinct differences in the types of 
off -task behavior "they displayed. The hyperkinetic child 
was fidgety, out of his seat, and noisy,, while the other 
target children were engaging in passive off-task behaviors, 
e.g., daydreaming, staring, etc. Passive off-task behaviors 
are not very productive; but at least they are not disrup- 
tive, and they don't usually attract a teacher's attention 
or cause a referral to be initiated. 
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. The initial teacher behavior shown here is typical. 
Academic approval and social disapproval are occurring 
frequently, while academic disapproval ahd social approval 
are very infrequent. In situations like this, the focus 
of the intervention is on increasing the number of social 
approvals and decreasing the niomber of social disapprovals. , 
as the tea^cher is already doing a good job of providing the 
children with academic feedback. Across time (pre- to 
post-intervention) , teacher behavior changed in the expected 



direction ; i.e.. 



social approval increased and social dis- 



approval decreased. 

i ^ 
1 

In most effective behavior modification projects not 

i 

only does the teacher modify the children, the children 
modify the teacher. That was especially true in this 
classroom. When the teacher made a slight change in her 
behavior, the children responded by altering their behavior. 
The response of the children made it easier for the teacher 
to maintain her new behaviors and facilitated other .positive 
responses on. her part. This could be called a benign rather 
than a vicious circle. 

With the change in teacher behavior, there was also a- 
substantial change in the behavior of the hyperkinetic 
target child. He increased his percent of his time on-task 
by 30%, a '60% improvement over his pre-intervention (base- 
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line) observation score. The other children being observed 
exhibited similar improvement , thereby leaving their posi- 
tions in the class unchanged. Although the behavior of. the 
hyperkinetic child improved substantially, in some senses 
he r,ay still be at the same relative disadvantaged 

This finding is not unique. Other research (Drabman^ 
&■ Lahey , 1974) has found behavioral changes in a target 
child's classmates even though the classmates weren •t being 
treated. In the present investigation the intervention was 
not directed solely at the target child, so one should 
expect the behavior of others in the class to change. By 
observing a number of children in' each class, it is pos- 
sible to assess these carry-over effects and to compare 
behavioral patterns of different children within that class- 
room/ i.e., there are in-class norms for a target child's 
behavior. Since all classrooms are different, information 
of this type could also be valuable in tailoring an indivi- 
dual intervention program for a child in a particular classroom. 

Case II . This hyperkinetic boy (Tom) lives on a farm 
near a small Iowa town. He was in a 5th grade class of - 
sixteen children, and the results of his treatmen±„are--^ 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
shown in Figure 2. Tom*s teacher had organized her cl%ss so 
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that the mornings were essentially individual study time, 
while, the afternoons consisted of group lessons, group 
activities, and class discussions* While Tom was a little- 
less disruptive in the morning than in the afternoon, the 
teacher's approval ratio (Approval/Approval + Disapproval) 
t-o 'him didn't respond to this difference. She gave him no 
more -approval in the morning than in the afternoon. However, 
the classes' total on-task level was substantially higher 
than Tom's, and the teacher's approval ratio to the class 
reflected this discrepancy. 

The consultant and teacher focused on the difficulties 
Tom was having during study time; and as result the teacher 
drastically changed the way she related to Tom during this 
time. Her approval ratio increased from 9% on the pre- 
intervention observation to 100% on the post- intervention 
observation. She accomplished most of this change by reducing 
froni 10 to 0, the number of disapprovals that she directed 
toward Tom. Tom responded by increasing his on-task .level 
during study time from 62% to 96%. During the afternoon the 
teacher's approval ratio to Tom remained low and his behavior 
stayed an about the pre-intervention level. 

On the basis of available evidence (Wahler, 1969j .Wool- 
folk & Woolfolk, 19 74) , one would probably not expect the 
target child's new behavior during the morning study 'time to 
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generalize to the group activities in the afternoon, How- 

ever, it would be logical to assume that' the\ teacher, upon 

\ . . . 

seeing the child's improved behavior during tt^ morning, 
might change her behavior in the afternoon, especially since 
the principles taught during \the intervention wqre such 

ise, this-^pproach 
must not be as . "simple" or "generalizable" as it appears 
to be. To obtain positive results, careful follow-\ip and 
good feedback are still necessary. 

This case was started late in the school year s6 there 
was not sufficient time after the post-intervention obser- 
vation for encouraging the teacher to utilize her , new be- 
haviors in the afternoons . as well as in the mornings and 
re-evaluating 'the outcome. 

Case III . This hyperkinetic target child was .in a 3rd 
grade class, with 20 students, in a.medixaiti-size Iowa city. 
Eighteen months earlier his teacher had been taught to use 
behavioral techniques. The pre-intervention observation 



Insert Figure 3 about here 

(shown in Figure 3) indicates that the teacher was" still 
functioning very well, and , that the class behavior was quite 
good. The teacher gave over twenty-five approvals and only 
a few disapprovals. For the four children observed, the 
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average time on-task was over 80%. However, the hyperkinetic 

child was clearly, the most off-task, since even the cohort 

\ 

was on--task as much as the average and model children. 

.In this case the consultant decided against intervention 
because a variety/ of local support services was available. 
The hyperkinetic child's behavior was said to be steadily 
improving, and the teacher was already implementing many of 
the behavioral techniques that would normally be taught. 
Looking at. the second observation, one would be forced to 
think that the consultant had made a poor .decision. There 
were twenty- six academic approvals during the pre- intervention 
observation and only six during the second observation. There 
were seven social disapprovals during the pre-intervention 
observation and twenty- two during the second observation. 
Teacher behavior seems to have deteriorated dramatically. At 
the same time, the hyperkinetic child and the cohort increased 
their percent of time off-task. 

Vfliat had actually happened was a natxirally occurring 
reversal. At the time of the. second observation the regular 
teacher had a student teacher who was doing the bulk of the 
teaching, and she was the one observed during the second 
observation. The student teacher was having difficulty 
managing the whole class. As she gave more social disapprovals 
the .children were more off -task, and the conflict kept escalating* 
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Unfortunately, the second observation was made during the 
student teacher's last week in the classroom. With this time 
constraint, it was impossible for her to learn and then 
implement the behavioral strategies. ! 

The change in teaching style from the regular to the 
student teacher appears to have had its^ most*' negative effects 
on the hyperkinetic child and the cohort. The cohort was 



intervention obser- 



functioning excellently during 'the pre-i: 
vation, but his appropriate behavior deicr eased dramatically 
during the second observation. Similarly, the hyperkinetic 
child's behavior was more inappropriate during the second 
observation than during the pre-intervention observation. 
The average and model children, however, did not ^/Show a 
real decrease in appropriate behavior. It may be that 
such children are more adaptable to new situations and 
better able to cope with negative environmental changes than 
are "problem'* children. 

Discussion . The major strength of the described treat- 
ment program probably lies in the way it fits the needs of 
many classroom situations. In most classrooms, children are 
rarely pradsed for good behavior; this is especially true 
for the hyperkinetic child. Even teachers who realize that 
they aren't sufficiently approving of appropriate behavior 
find it harci^to praise a hyperkinetic child because they 
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feel that it's impossible i to "catch him being good*" In- 
stead, most teacher attention takes the form of reprimands 
and disapprovals, but this is not what teachers want to do» 
They want to be positive • Almost all teachers say they . 
would like to be more appr9ving than disapproving; but 
when actually observed, only a small group of them are, truly 
more positive than negative. This is why a consultant's 
feedback about teaching style is so. valuable to teachers • 
Teachers want to know how they behave in the classroom, 
but "Unless the^^ have a rare principal, teachers seldom 
receive direct, useful feedback about teaching" (Good & 
Brophy, 1973, p, 34), . Showing teachers the discrepancy 
between their intentions and their actions, if there is a 
discrepancy, is also an effective agent for behavioral change. 
Good and Brophy indicate that. 

Teachers are mdst likely to change their / 
classroom performance .when they are pro- 
vided with information that shows a dis- 
crepancy between what they want to "do and 
what they are doing (p. 34) . 
Unfortunately, many teachers don't understand that being pos- 
itive is not only more satisfying and humanistic, it works. 
Giving approval for appropriate behavior is an effective way 
to reduce disruptive behavior (Becker, Madsen, Arnold, & *^ 
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Thomas, 1967; Hall, Lund, & Jackson, 1968»; etc.). Once 
teachers realize this fact, most of them choose to alter 

their behavior. • * ' 

» "* 

The changes reported in observed teacher behavior may 

» 

only be a slight indication of the true magnitude of be- 
havioral change since the categories of observable teacher 4 
behavior have such low base-rates. Only teachers' verbal 
behavior v;as s.cored routinely, and because of .this other 
teacher behaviors (gestures, touches, expressions, etc.) 
were partially unrecorded. However, the observed chariges 
in teacher behavior are associated with signifi ^nt changes 
in child behavior, so it may be that the change m verbal 
behavior is by itself quite powerful; or, the change in 
verbal behavior may be an indication of similar changes in . 
the other more subtle aspects of teacher behavior. ^Observer 
drift, observer bias, and observee reactivity are just a few 
of the related problems with using naturalistic observations 
as a technique for gathering data. • For a complete discussion* 
of these concerns, interested persons should read the ex- 
cellent review by. Johnson and Bolstad (1973). 

The evidence seems compelling. Consultee-centered case 
consultation can be an easy, effective treatment for clinically 
diagnosed hyperkinetic boys. But should it be the first 
resort? There are a number of concerns v;ith behavior* modifi- 
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cation prografas and, whil^ they should not be"" taken lightly, 
^.on^ •of these cbncerrts seems to be as serious as the ones' 
possibly associated with thfe long-term use of cerebraL 
stiifiulants, ^ 

* However, even if all of the difficulties with these 

two treatments for' hype^kinesis are totally ignored, behav- 

/ ^ - ! 

iorar management still^bas at least two distinct advantages* 

*. 

Unlike. medication, behavior modif ijcation often has a direct 

! 

beneficial effect, on the classmates of a reiferred child. 

s 

Also, behavior modification can be used as a preventive 
measure. Before any "problem" child "is labelled, referred, 
identified, or even .noticed, a classroom teachir can be 
using betia\?ioral techniques* that will maximize each child's 
^chance for success,'^ and pos,sibly prevent some problems 

t 

fron (^jBveloping ,at all. 
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Footnotes 

^It is worth noting that this boy increased his percent 
of time on-task (46% to 71%) during the course of treatment. 
2 

For a detailed discussion of all the codes and their 
definitions, see Chapter 9 in Madsen and Madsen (1974) ♦ 
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TEACHER' S OBSERVATIONS 

Information obtained 
Child's Name 
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Table 2 
Teacher-Child .Observation Form 
■ (Abbreviated) 
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